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THE USE OF HANDWRITING ANALYSIS IN 
PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC PRACTICE 

Herry O. Teltscher, Ph.D. 

Lecture given November 2,1991, at the American Society of 
Professional Graphologists 

ABSTRACT: The use of handwriting analysis in psychotherapeutic practice is 
based on the holistic approach to the understanding of personality. Rather than 
referring to isolated traits derived from the examination of single graphic 
strokes, loops, t-bars etc., the total patterning or gestalt of the handwriting pic¬ 
ture needs to be carefully evaluated before the inferences about the character of 
the individual can be drawn. 

Similar thoughts have been expressed by a number of observers of human behavior, 
ranging from the neurologist Kurt Goldstein in his pioneering work The Organism several 
decades ago, to a more recent study by the psychologist Jesse Harris of the University of 
Kentucky. In the August 1980 issue of the American Psychologist, Harris states: “One iden¬ 
tifiable problem with the well-entrenched argument that traits of personality...do not lend 
themselves to reliable measurements by different observers or in different situations is that 
a single elemental personality trait cannot be adequately observed or measured in isolation. 
It is true that measurements can be taken, but is at least as important to know how that trait 
relates to another trait in the same person as it is to know how that trait relates to the 
same trait in 1000 other persons.” And further: “Much variability exists among different 
observers when they attempt to assess either a single trait or a pattern of traits in the same 
individual....” 

The holistic approach has held my rapt attention for the greater part of my professional 
life, starting with studies in Gestalt psychology at the New School four decades ago. In the 
early 1950s under the aegis of the psychology department with the cooperation of the Essex 
County Overbrook Hospital, a state mental institution in New Jersey, I undertook a blind 
study which described total personalities from various writers from three paragraphs of 
handwritten text which could be successfully matched with the clinical observations of 
independent judges who knew the total population. Judges who were professionals from the 
institution were able to match more than three out of four analyses, the results being sta¬ 
tistically significant. 

When the same group of judges who had personally known and studied the subjects was 
asked to rate a number of isolated personality variables of each writer, e.g., intuitive vs. log¬ 
ical thinking, etc., on a five-point scale, little actual correspondence was achieved. Even 
though the judges had intimately known each individual who participated in this study, 
there occurred great variance among the judges when it came to rating traits in isolation. 
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Thus, this research, as a forerunner to Dr. Harris’ investigations, arrived at similar con¬ 
clusions even though the latter, an assessment psychologist, used a different instrument of 
measurement, a personality research form which measured individual profiles, self-ratings, 
and ratings by peers. 

In my study, a control group of Rorschach evaluations of the same population, carried 
out by another qualified psychologist, attempted the same objective: to compare the num¬ 
ber of correct matchings of the Rorschachs with the judges’ observations. The judges’ cor¬ 
respondence with the Rorschachs was less frequent than the matchings with the 
graphological analyses. It seemed important to ascertain whether the quality of the grapho¬ 
logical analyses was different from the Rorschachs. Or, in other words, did the descriptive 
terms of my analyses account for the higher matching success? The judges agreed that there 
was, indeed, a difference in that the Rorschachs tended to stress more the clinical picture, 
while my analyses emphasized more the total human equation, integrating the still-exist¬ 
ing potentials and abilities within the patient’s individual framework. Contrary to the 
Rorschachs that were primarily concerned with the disease entities, my analyses highlight¬ 
ed the strengths and positive features, capacities that could be salvaged and utilized in the 
writer, thus describing the individuals concerned along holistic lines. 

If we accept the previously outlined formulations, it becomes clear that handwriting sam¬ 
ples of clients in the practice of psychotherapy serve as an important index to the under¬ 
standing of their personalities. 

During the initial interview, handwriting samples become easily available by simply fill¬ 
ing out the usual questions concerning name, address, etc. including signature, if possible. 
At the beginning of therapy the grapho-diagnosis and psychodiagnostic evaluation assist 
the therapist in the formulation of the existing problems or supplement his own knowledge 
and understanding of the client’s personality gained from various other sources like psy¬ 
chological test batteries, inventories, and the therapist’s own observations. The grapho- 
diagnostic findings should further the clarification of the client’s intellectual aspects, 
his/her ego strength, temperament, attitude toward the same or opposite sex or toward peo¬ 
ple in general and his/her ability to adhere to treatment goals. If earlier handwriting sam¬ 
ples are available, they can be used to illustrate aspects of earlier development and 
background and environmental influences. Further, a comparison with former handwriting 
specimens may establish the onset of a disturbance. 

The utilization of grapho-diagnostics serves to objectify the clients’ perceptions of vari¬ 
ous family members, particularly the parents and siblings. This can be accomplished if 
handwriting samples of family members are available. 

During the course of psychotherapy, the progress, setbacks, regressions, and mood dis¬ 
turbances can be studied by periodic examinations of the client’s current handwriting spec¬ 
imens. In this connection, it might be useful to compare the text with the graphic 
manifestations. The content of a specimen may be at variance with the graphic picture (sim¬ 
ilar to “slips” in everyday speech). Frequently such clues occur in words or sentences that 
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are emotionally charged. This often contradicts the conscious contents or intention of the 
sample, and draws the therapist’s attention to the existing conflict. 

As new individuals enter the client’s sphere, a suggestion can be made to obtain hand¬ 
writing specimens of these people for the purpose of evaluation. This becomes particular¬ 
ly pertinent if the client experiences difficulties in interpersonal relationships with any of 
them. In comparing specimens A, B and C, does the therapist find similar patterns in all of 
them, and/or is the client unconsciously attracted to each for the same or similar reason? 
This process can aid the clarification of success or failure of the client in relationships. 

Another modification of the use of handwriting samples of important figures in a client’s 
life is to compare her/his description of these personalities with the therapist’s objective 
findings derived from the analysis of their writings. The results will serve to corroborate 
(hopefully!) or negate the client’s awareness of reality. Handwriting changes as the result 
of the psychotherapeutic encounter have been described elsewhere.* At the termination of 
the treatment, handwriting samples will indicate the progress that has been accomplished. 

In today’s psychotherapeutic practice the emphasis is shifted from, what was formerly 
called psychoneurotic disorders or affective disorders to a growing amount of clients with 
personality disorders. In psychological terms the many varieties of psychoneurotic disor¬ 
ders are primarily characterized by the existence of anxiety and the reaction patterns 
(defenses) to it. According to the original concept, developed by Freud, a hundred years 
ago, a typical neurosis was the result of the repression of libidinal energy, or sexual impuls¬ 
es, leading to conversion symptoms (hysterical paralysis, blindness, etc.) without any 
organic basis. This discovery led Freud to his search to find a “cure” which further gave 
rise to the birth of psychoanalysis with first hypnosis, and subsequently free associations, 
dream interpretation and daily couch visits of his patients. His strict adherence to his pro¬ 
posed method of therapy was consistent with the existent rigid class structure, repressive 
sexual mores and respect for authority. Conflicts, then, revolved mostly around anxieties as 
a result of dammed up instinctual drives and the overly restrictive taboos that existed in the 
Viennese culture of the day. 

Today’s world is vastly different from the one that Freud encountered. Particularly, in the 
last few decades in our society we find a much greater freedom of sexual expression, exhi¬ 
bitionism, informality and a lessening of restraint or guilt. On the other hand, it has been 
commented on that the more unrestrained expression of sexuality has been attained at a loss 
of emotional closeness and the ability or relate on a truly intimate level. The resulting prob¬ 
lems appear in the form of increasing alienation, fear of abandonment and ultimate loss of 
one’s self which prevents the attainment of the very closeness which couples are seeking. 
The emphasis on getting one’s goal quickly causes the drive for immediate gratification 
(e.g. fast food, daily lottery) only to be disappointed in the end. The ensuing conflicts find 
their expression in the so-called personality disorders, ranging from Antisocial Personality 
Disorder and Borderline Personality Disorder to Passive-Aggressive Personality Disorder, 


* Handwriting—Revelation of Self, Chapter IX, Hawthorn Publishers, 1971, New York. 
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to name just a few. What renders diagnoses more difficult is the fact that often syndromes 
tend to overlap or psychiatric nosology changes-as duly noted by the frequent revisions of 
the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders (at present DSM-III-R but a new 
DSM IV is already in preparation). 

When using handwriting as a means to evaluate mental or emotional disturbances, the 
emphasis must be on the assessments of several graphic indices within the writing as a 
whole. It is a well-known fact that handwriting is itself is actually created by the binding 
and releasing tendencies of the muscles. This is what constitutes the rhythm of a writing. 
In the healthy individual the change between tension and release is rhythmically well-inte¬ 
grated. Figure 1: The deterioration of this rhythm is evidenced in the handwriting of the dis¬ 
turbed. Gross graphic disturbances have been observed in the writings of the psychotic, 
whereas the garden variety of neurotics show less graphic disharmonies. Each personality 
disorder leaves its own distinct trail in scripts. 



Figure 1: KEYNOTE*: Outstanding rhythm, high loops and high-flying t-bars. This is the 
handwriting of the Grand Old Man of American philosophy, John Dewey. These graphics indi¬ 
cate idealistic interests, preoccupation with freedom of thought, and spiritual and mental 
values. Reduced one-half. 

* Keynote: a whole quality of the writing that plays a dominant role. 
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Here are some of the characteristics in the handwriting of the emotionally disturbed: 
Medium-sized to small writings, varying pen pressure, wavering lines, different slants, nar¬ 
rowness (particularly in the middle zone), cramping, lack of proportion in spacing, clear 
and indistinct words in one line, thread-like connecting stroke, lower zone shows many 
variables (e.g., too small, too large or neglected). The gestalt of the writing is formless. 



Figure 2: KEYNOTE: Crowded writing that fills out all the available space. Female, 30. Wants 
and attracts immediate attention. Words close together, entanglement of the lower zones with 
the lines below. Her instinctual drives interfere with her reasoning ability though the connect¬ 
ed strokes will allow her to engage in rationalizations. Always finding excuses for her confused 
functioning. Good level of energy as evidences by strong pen pressure. Compulsive, “acting 
out” behavior. Garlands, slant to the right, she can be quite sociable but—as the long extend¬ 
ed lower loops and strong horizontals indicate—she wants to have her own way. 



Figure 3: KEYNOTE: Narrow backhand writing. Compressed letters; extended upper and 
lower loops; firm and weak horizontals; all reveal a picture of internal discord, avoidance of 
intimate contacts in favor of introspection. Strong internalized anxiety. Reduced one-third. 
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Now, let us turn to the previously mentioned Personality Disorders. According to the 
DSM-III-R the essential feature of this disorder is a pervasive pattern of instability of self- 
image, interpersonal relationships and moods. A marked and persistent identity disturbance 
is almost invariably present. This is manifested by uncertainty about several life issues, sex¬ 
ual orientation, long-term goals or career choice, types of friends or lovers to have or which 
values to adopt. Frequently, several personality disorders may overlap. 





Figure 4: Woman; middle-aged. KEYNOTE: Inharmonious appearance (poor spacing, line 
directions up and down, large lower zone that gets mixed up with the lines below, right-hand 
slant, strong pen pressure, extended end strokes), the picture of a woman who is sociable, likes 
parties, likes being entertained, impresses others with her travelogues, material aspects of life. 
She needs her creature comforts, enlarged lower loops. But a superficial lifestyle, some child¬ 
ishness. 
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Figure 5: Man, middle-aged. KEYNOTE: Distinct downhill writing, small size, thin strokes, 
end strokes upward, thready middle zone disproportionally larger. Though he makes attempts 
to rally, basically very depressed individual who feels isolated (long distances between words, 
small writing, thin pressure). Unsteady letters in the middle zone reveal lack of commitment 
in his dealings with people, thin stroke indicative of special sensitivity, self-consciousness. 
Filled out “e Y’ like cover stroke indicative of secrecy or “glossing over” things he does wish to 
disclose. Emotionally passive. 
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In the various personality disorders graphic features often emphasize large, overly ornate 
or flourished configurations out of proportion with the available space or, on the contrary, 
the writing may appear overly regulated, rigid and small. The slant may vary from para¬ 
graph to paragraph or from page to page, or else a formerly large script may suddenly 
change into a small sample, the letter “I” may show many variations; the spatial distribu¬ 
tion may be uneven with wide left margins or, on the contrary, no left margins. Blocking 
out of letters or words may occur, sometimes leaving dark spots or circles on the paper; the 
whole writing may look sloppy and disorganized; lines my rise or fall or vacillate. 

In paranoid disorders in which the withdrawn, isolated characteristics points to a 
schizoid component part, the entire appearance may more angular, emphasizing the verti¬ 
cal direction or leftward slant with large distances between words or lines while appearing 
more regulated or rigid as a whole. 



Figure 6: Male, fifties. A good example of a “slip” in handwriting. The outstanding graphic 
characteristic is the first word “life,” second line, that is criss-crossed, blackened out and 
retouched—as though he wanted to hide his life, yet he did not quite succeed because the word 
can be deciphered easily. The following word “life” is clearly legible. What is the story behind 
his unsuccessful attempt to write “life” the first time? The note was written to a woman friend 
who has returned LIFE magazine to his home when they decided to part from each other. 
However, he could not forget her and he continued to pursue the relationship, she believed very 
much in the usefulness of psychotherapy because of her own positive experience in the past and 
now she prevailed upon him to seek the help of a therapist to strengthen the relationship 
between both. When writing the word “life”, unconsciously he “rubbed out” his first life that 
was filled with disappointments and failures in favor of a “second life” that he envisioned as a 
simpler and more satisfactory as the result of his therapy. 
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Figure 7: Does this specimen need any interpretation or does the writing speak for itself? The 
overwhelmingly large name which occupies the whole writing space with the exaggerated 
lower loops and the three upward crossings and the purple ink are typical of the dramatic exhi¬ 
bitionist who likes to display her wares in an obvious manner. Eager to participate in social 
events and well-connected, her narcissism prevents her from establishing truly intimate rela¬ 
tionships. Her grandiosity and her lack of empathy further put her in an emotional ivory 
tower. 


Figure 8 is the handwriting of a divorced male. Feeling isolated and miserable when I 
met him, the list which I presented contained a long series of complaints. Despite his much 
better than average I.Q. level, he was not working when I first saw him and he did not know 
how to proceed to attain a compatible job. He was the only child in his family; both parents 
had died in recent years. 
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Figure 8: Male, mid forties. KEYNOTE: A picture of graphic contradictions. No central uni¬ 
fying core, e.g. a mixture of printed and script writing. Varying slants: forward, vertical and 
backward. Writing seems to wobble back and forth, alternating between clearly legible and 
illegible words. Variations in size of middle zone from large to small (dwindling letters), e.g. 
“functioning,” “looking.” Often small letters seem overly close together, leaving the impression 
of crowdedness. Leftward tendencies in words that are emotionally charged, e.g. “guilty,” first 
word, second line from top, and second word, fourth line from top (as though he is wrapped 
around in his guilt). Finally, the triangular shape of the “I” is typical of the family constella¬ 
tion. Mixed personality disorder. 
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Figure 9: Female, fifties. Her writing appears large, formless, red ink (attention seeking). 
Lines rising upward. Spatial distribution poor. She fills all the available space on both pages. 
Overly large capitals; variations in the lower zone from extended lower loops and strokes to 
small to non-existing loops. Variable pen pressure; letters in middle zone often thready or let¬ 
ters toward the end of the word unclear, smaller than at the beginning of the words. Variations 
in the size of the personal pronoun “I” from overly large to overly small. Compare “I” begin¬ 
ning of second paragraph with “I,” seventh line from the bottom. She addresses her letter to 
her son with “Dear” and a horizontal stroke, leaving out his first name. And at the end of the 
letter the word “Mother” is extended over half the space of the last line. 
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Figure 9 is the handwriting of Figure 8’s mother. All the graphic characteristics point to 
the writer’s narcissism, a preoccupation with herself that left no time for nurture of her 
child. She compensated for her low self-esteem by seeking a successful career outside her 
home though she never was certain of her own identity. In this connection it becomes clear 
that she could only have tolerated a passive male as a marital partner. 

Figure 10 is the writing of her husband, at the time a man in his sixties. By comparison 
with his wife’s handwriting, his script looks small and puny and jittery. He writes on a small 
piece of paper (a letter to his son) that is lined and starts at the red line on the left, pro¬ 
ceeding toward the right margin—this seems like a prescribed structure, not unlike a child’s 
first scribbles on his first notebook. 

The thin, compressed lower loops, the lacklustre script in addition to the previous obser¬ 
vations spell out a passive, introverted male, emotionally poverty-stricken, who lives in his 
own world and pays little attention to his family members. He was completely dominated 
by his wife who found expression away from her home in a artistic environment. Though 
they were never formerly separated, their emotional separation was going on for many 
years. 

Handwriting analysis has a number of uses in the clinical practice of psychotherapy. No 
claim is made about graphology being superior to any psychological tests battery or men¬ 
tal status examination. However, it has been demonstrated that handwriting analysis can 
make important contributions to the understanding of human nature (especially because of 
the easy availability of handwriting specimens). The diagnostic value of psychographolo¬ 
gy was validated a number of years ago. Still, I am fully aware that continuous research and 
further replication studies are necessary to enhance the greatest utilization of this projec¬ 
tive technique to delve into the symptomology and many complexities of mental and emo¬ 
tional disease. 



Figure 9 (continued). Note the extreme horizontal expansion in the signature “Mother.” 
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Figure 10: Male, sixties. Graphic inconsistencies are evidenced in the insecure line direction, 
leftward tendencies in an otherwise forward slant, variations in the middle zone from large to 
small, corrections within words, dark horizontal stroke, thin, sharp writing, connected stroke 
(for the most part), capital letters. Basically, a formless, shapeless, inharmonious gestalt. Look 
at the small signature “Dad” by comparison with the larger-size “Dear Jim.” Boundary lines 
unclear. Who is the father and who is the son? 
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